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; Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PArTy ON THE SPorT, 


Wednesday.—Ugh! What weather! What isn’t ice is fog, and 
it’s mostly fog. The roller of logs—otherwise the hard-working 
journalist—likes weather more balmy and less barmy. 


OUT OF PLACE. 


As through the streets I daily jog 
The weather isn’t nice— 

I’m always either breathing fog 
Or sitting down on ice. 

My brothers of the rolling log 
Will own it isn’t nice 

To find one’s always in a fog 
Or “treading on thin ice.” 


Went down to Kempton Park all the same. Ground not too hard 
for racing, so had a fairly good time. 


Thursday.—Took Her Most Gracious over to Osborne. Dreadfully 
bad voyage, shook us up a good deal, so that we got a bit mixed. 
Sorted myself out all right, however, and got back to take Lord 
Rosebery down to Mentmore at Leighton Buzzard. Dropped in 
to hear one of Mr. Charles Y. Boys’ lectures to children at the Royal 
Society. Sparkling boys and lucky girls and boys. Finished up in 
a regular rollicking won’t-go-home-till-morning style at the Skating 
Carnival at the Crystal Palace. 


Friday.—Went to the Press view of the Vandyke Exhibition at 
the Academy. I like Vandyke (you may call him Van Dyk, if you 
like, Jdor’t mind). I like Vandyke very much. 


SATISFIED, 


I hastened with delightful heart 
To view the new collection, 
For Vandyke holds a major part 

Of all my heart affection ; 
And when I left I still was glad 
And mightily elated, 
For all my love for Vandyke had 
Been amply Vandyke-hated ! 


Went off and married Mr. Joseph Arch, M.P., to a bride with great 
eclit. Came back and viewed the new London hippodrome in the 
evening—nearly stayed there all night in amazement. 


Saturday.—Perused the lists of New Year's honours—found my- 
self, as usual, conspicuous by my absence, and felt proud of the 
distinction. The fact is I despise the meretricious attractions of 
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rank, and loathe the toadyism of the self-seeking courtier. Besides, 
I have no chance of getting a title. The gales have been going it 
to any extent—they’ve actually made a hole in Ramsey Weir. The 
water came down the river with such a rush that it was quite a 
‘‘bore.”’ Went to hear Mr. Boys again in the evening. 


Monday.—New Year’s Day! The first of the week, the first 
day of the month, the first day of the year, the first day of the—no 
you don’t! Not ‘century.’ Not just yet, you know. Wait a 
little longer. Well, it’s not a very promising look-out by all 
accounts, 

YEAR! YEAR! 


The Boer and the Briton are pegging away, 
In a dogged and obstinate strife— 

The dullest may notice, wherever they stray 
Influenza’s uncommonly rife— 

The West Ender’s trade’s slipping slowly away, 
While provisions are getting quite dear, 

And coals will be shortly exhausted, they say— 
But I wish you a ‘‘ Happy New Year.” 


Helped Her Most Gracious’s people to hand round things to the 
poor of Windsor in the Castle Riding School (New Year's gifts), and 
spent most of the afternoon at the Livingstone Exhibition at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. Called upon Mr. Wills, the Bristol tobacco 
man, and did ‘‘ Hooray!” tohim for planking down so handsomely 
foran art gallery for that town. 


Tuesday.—Started the Bishop of London with the" students in 
council ” at Exeter Hall, and then hurried away and dined with the 
“ Robin Fund” and a lot of poor children. 


PECKISH, 


To satisfy the inner 
Consciousness—and that—— 

The little Robins’ dinner 
Came extremely pat. 

Bless us! Dear Euterpe! 
How the Robin comes 

Chirruping and chirpy, 
Pecking up the crumbs. 


Had another “‘ Nicht wi’ Boys,” and so ‘farewell until {we {meet 
again. 
, Tae Sporrer. 


Ill-Bre(a)d. 


A Frexcu Réle—To run down the English. 
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Old Lady.—‘ My oil burns awful bad. 


enough ?”’ 











Shopkeeper.—‘ Oh, that’s the electric light.” 


Old Lady.—*t How do you set that going now? 
Shopkeeper.—* By electric currents.” 
Old Lady.—‘ Then just let me have half a pound of them currants, will you ? 


” 
. 


can’t burn ’em I can use 'em for puddings.’ 


Good “ Times ” for Cricketers. 


Ye willow-wielders, lithe and gay, 
Who cast your forward glances 
Upon the merry month of May, 
And muse, with soaring fancies, 
How many “‘ centuries’’ ye'll make 
Through Cricket’s brief glad season— 
Here's sound advice for you to take! 
Come, hear the sound of reason ! 
Lay out, lay out, a timely sov., 
And by the score buy gaily 
Some certain recent issues of 
A threepenny London daily ! 


In previous seasons, by your own 
Or other men’s experience, 

I'm sure ye've either guessed or known 
What angry thoughts and dreary ‘uns 
Are those which cause the batsman’s blood 

To boil, and make his eye dim, 
When—“ close upon the promised good "’— 
The promised good’s denied him. 
I mean, when by his deeds well wrought 
His century all-but scored is, 
And-—biff!—at ninety-nine he's caught, 
Stumped, bowled, or leg-befored is ! 


Ye batsmen bold, who think this same 
Sad fate mav well befall you 
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How do you get your shop lit—that’s bright 


A Sona. 


Chorus :— 
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“ Flummy-Diddles.” 
A POSER FOR IMRE KIRALFY. 


[(‘* In Persia a woman weeps for just 
two weeks after her husband’s death, and 
then she puts on her frills, flowers, and 
flummy-diddles, with the hope of catch- 
ing a new one.’’—Viae Weekly Paper. ] 
For just two weeks she weeps, and then, 

No doubt, will list to fiddles ; 


But what on earth, we ask all men, 
Are these things —“ flummy-diddles ’’? 


Behind the Boulders. 
WHERE are all the Boers now ? 
Hid behind the boulders, 


Keeping clear of sores now, 
Dipping bead and shoulders. 


We know you're flattened out there, 
There behind a boulder ; 

But we'll go round about there, 
And stop your growing older. 


Where have all the Boers gone ? 
Back of stony breastplate, 

How their crawling gores one, 
And makes us wish them less great. 


Chorus: We know, etc., etc. 
Where have all the Boers ‘“ slunk,”’ 
In below a rock there, 
Flatter than ‘‘all fours’’ sunk, 
‘* Mauser ” at the “‘ cock” there. 
Chorus: We know, etc., etc. 
Where are all the Boers now? 
Hid behind the boulders, 
Keeping clear of sores now, 
3uried, head and shoulders. 
Chorus: We know, etc., etc. 








‘‘ ROBBING Jack to 


purposes. 


pay 


Paul ”’— 


Appropriating our naval guns for field 
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A Goop All-Round New Year's Reso- 
lution—To “ act on the square.” 











Lay in, lay in, good store of those 
Aforesaid threepenny papers ; 


And, free from poor “ hard-liner’s’’ woes, 


Ye then may cut gay capers. 


For (though your hundredth run be missed) 


If ninety-nine ye capture, 
Ye on the grand ‘“ centurions’ list ”’ 


May write your names with rapture. 


For many a scribe (in journal fine, 
Whose wisdom none disputeth) 


Lays down the law—that Ninety-NINE 


A CentTuRY CONSTITUTETH! ! ! 








Seats for the Weary. 





(The Seats for Shop Assistants Act is now in force.] 


Poor things! they’ve long been “ sat upon ’— 
How they could “ stand”’ it puzzles me; 


But now, when tired, they can sit down, 
So things are “ looking up,” you see. 
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The Wooing of Adelgiza. 


A PASSIONATE BALLADE IN SIX 
FYTTES. 


Fytre yE FirtH (Part I): Yr Gory | 
MURDERS. 


Ou! deep was poor Adolphus’ woe 
To find the maid had fled. 
She might have gone to Jericho, | 
She might, alas! be dead. | 


His poor distracted aching mind 
Could not devise a plan, 

‘‘ Geewhitaker !!! If I should find 
She loved another man ... .” 


The green-eyed monster—jealousy— 
Whispered infernal things— 

No antidote poor fellows see, 
Who suffer from its stings. 


Now, while Fate bound him hand and 
foot, 
And fixed him with her fangs, 
Josiah Scrubbings called, and put 
An end to all his pangs. 


The horrid tale he did disclose, 
And for to prove it true, 

Produced from depths of nether clothes 
A tender billet-douz. 


**Come to me, love,”’ the letter ran, 
‘‘ And save me from this fate,— 
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Sir Marmaduke’s a horrid man— 
A monster whom I hate. 


“ The Reverend Titus followed me, 
E’en to the very door— 

I fear we all shall murdered be 
And see you never more.”’ 


Josiah said, ‘‘ When first my gaze 
Did on her beauty feast, 

I thought of all my wicked ways 
And felt myself a beast. 


‘When she, with pretty streaming 
eye, 
To me this letter gave, 
I muttered, ‘Marmaduke shall die, 
And I will be her slave.’ 


“For, though my soul’s in wretched 
plight 
And guilt-filled to the brim, 
Sir Marmaduke shall die this night, 
And I will do for him!” 


Adolphus thought the plan was good— 
It gave his mind some ease ; WwW 
They reached the cottage in the wood 
Ere the moon had climbed the trees. 





























Talkative Landlady.—“ Wot a norrible thing one o’ them lyddite shells must be, sir. 
hen one busts, they ses it sends hout a deadly suffocating hodour!”’ 
Lodger (holding up one of her ‘warranted new-laids’’).—* Jes’ sniff this, Mrs. 


Parkins. That’ll give you some idea of it” 





The Warpath. 
IN THE SOUTH. 


O say! when are the ‘‘ maps”’ to come 
Of wild, and rugged mountain land ? 
Gross negligence—surprising some 
Has played into the Boer hand. 
Thousands of precious lives betrayed : 
See, the wily, treacherous guide 
Leads up to grimmest ambuscade, 
Where mobile foemen safely hide. 


Good maps of track, hill, pass, and drift 
Of Orange Free State ; brave Natal ; 

Both large, and small, now issue swift, 
With others of the rich Transvaal. 


Each company should have a map, 
Then straight o’er country they would 
To chase wild Boers from deadly trap 
And strike the cruel, cunning foe. 
Awake, then, from somnolent state, 
‘Intelligence Department ’’—named ! 
You waste - flower of manhood great, 
Our heroes beloved, and famed. 


J. H, OAKLEY, Probably Lord Lubbock-Hantill « 


The Absent-Minded Dufiers. 
(DEDICATED TO THE WAR OFFICE, WITH APOLOGIES.) 
When you've finished with your pipe-clay, won't you try a little 
change 
(It’s useless killing Kruger with your mouth), 
By sending out some cannon of a slightly longer range, 
For the gentlemen in khaki falling South? 
You are absent-minded duffers bound by routine and red-tape, 
But the public will not take you as they find you. 
They insist you send “‘ Long Tom-mies’’ to our Atkins at the Cape, 
And you ought to be ashamed the nation needs remind you. 


New guns, true guns, guns of a modern make, 
Ship them out, for Tommy’s sake, out to Table Bay. 
J.B. won’t stick at a “‘ thou.” of two, when the Empire is at 
stake, 
go “« We've got the men "—but not the guns—so we'll pay, pay, 
pay! 


A Titled Age. 
n Lubbock is not as yet announced. Ve 


of yver of insects. 
t inappropriate. 
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Lady.—*' 1 don’t see your policeman about, Sally.” 
Sally.‘ Bless yer, no, me lady; ’e was a preserve man, and ’e’s gone to lick the 
Boers and dish ’em up, me lady.” 


The Girl He Had Neglected. 


PORTUGAL (sotto voce) :— 


Now, while John Bull’s busy fighting 


Is the time to use my wit— 
Now the times are so exciting, 
And a bribe looks so inviting, 

I, of course, must make a bit. 
If a little ammunition 

O’er my frontier gaily flits; 
It’s a delicate position, 

For a maid of my condition, 

To be living by my wits. 

But, although it’s rather trying, 
My exchequer’s far from full; 
And, as palm-oil they are plying, 
Well his wrath is worth defying— 
For he’s only Johnny Bull! 


** He's an absent-minded beggar '’— 


Is that Johnny over yonder ; 


And it makes the heart grow fonder 


Does that absence, don’t you see? 
I’m the girl he left behind him, 


And I’m the re fe re pleas d to find 
: " a 


(Where no little maid need m 
TY - : 
Up ea tree, up a tree 
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KRUGER (insinuatingly) :— 


You're my sweet one, you’re my honey! 
I am very fond of you. 
Poor old John Bull’s plight is funny— 
And—well—here’s some ready money, 
So, just see what you can do. 
My idea--you understand it ?— 
Is to keep an open-door! 
And the scheme, as I have planned it, 
Is that you’re the Contra-Bandit 
His omnipotence to floor. 
All my imports for the present 


—————— 


PORTUGAL :— 


Sir, your talk is very pleasant, 


And still pleasanter your smile, 


Though you’re but a simple peasant, 
I'll accept you’re little present, 


For you do the thing in style. 


You’ve a manner most endearing, 


And an honest kind of face— 


Now Bull’s manner is not cheering, 
But I hope he’s out of hearing 


While this deal is taking place. 


Sir, I welcome your alliance 


With a confidence that’s full ; 


And I hope your warlike science 


Will support your rash defiance 
Of that ingrate Johnny Bull. 

‘‘ He’s an absent-minded beggar ’’— 
And to bribe me he’s forgotten, 
So to Kruger I shall cotton, 

And he’ll see what he will see ; 
He’s a flirt and very fickle; 

For his rights I shall not stickle, 
Now he’s in a pretty pickle 
Up a tree, up a tree! 


JOHN BULL :— 


Ah, my lady, so I’ve caught you! 
Taking gifts, I see, from him! 

At what price, pray, has he bought you ? 
Don’t you know I’ve always taught you 
That he’s treacherous and ‘ slim ”’ ? 
He’s your friend? H’m, Sov’reign 

Stately 
Is, I think, his latest pose! 
You’reengaged? Ah, téte-a-tétely ! 
Oh, you haven’t seen me lately, 
So your flirting with my foes. 
Well, you’d better, ma’am, be wary, 
For my cupis nearly full— 
To chastise the weak I’m chary, 
And you’re far too light and airy’ 
To play buccaneer with Bull ! 
I’m ‘‘an absent-minded beggar ’’— 
But the poor misguided stranger 
Who presumes—well, he’s in danger, 
As I’m sure you’ll both agree! 
For John Bull’s a world-wide power, 
And his enemies still cower, 
Although (for one passing hour) 
He may be up a tree! 


Winston Churchill. 
CHURCHILL’s boyish self-conceit 
Causes one to stand amazed, 
It’s so solidly concrete 
It might be—well, framed and glazed! 
Boerish secrets, guarded, hid, 
Are unfolded at his bidding— 
So he thinks, but “‘ Win’s”’ a kid, 
And the Boers were only kidding! 


The Treacherous Boers. 


‘* ALL is fair in love and war ”’ 

(I dare say you've heard that before) ; 
But, I say, with that to the deuce! 
When Boers fire on a flag of truce! 








Will bear your address in full; 
I am but a simple peasant, 
And I don’t want rows unpleasant 
With our good friend Johnny Bull! 
‘* He’s an absent-minded beggar,” 
And as mad any hatter; 
So you'll find it will not matter, 
For my scheme he'll never see ; 
Serve me well, the bribe I'll double, 
but a bubble 





r Bull—he'’s 
1} 7 V4 } v% 


An Uncomfortable Seat. 


OF all the seats one sits upon, 
Though even on the floor, 
The most uncomfortable one 
I think’s the Seat of War! 


War Note. 
@ Tue British post is trans 
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THE GIRL HE HAD NEGLECTED. 


J.B.—*I SAY, YOU KNOW I’M YOUR BEST FRIEND. 


HIS PRESENTS WILL ONLY HARM YOU.” 


' 
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(For Cartoon Verses, tee puye 12.) 
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MODERN DANCING. 


She.—* Why don’t you dance this dance, Bob?,” 

He.—* It’s the lancers; I can’t afford it!” 

She.—**‘ Whatever do you mean ?”’ 

He.—** Why, the last dance I went to, in the lancers I had my 
coat torn to bits, one cuff pulled off my shirt, and lost two shirt 
studs and a sleeve link !”’ 


“AT.SMiTH - 


Waftings from the Wings. 

A PANTOMIME, entitled Love in the Snow, by Annie Schelletter 
(copyrighted recently at the Haymarket Theatre), will be produced 
at the Palace Theatre early in May. Mons. Rossi is arranging the 


tableaux,and Miss Mary Elliott-Page and Miss Isadora Duncan (a 
wonderful classic dancer from America) is in the cast. 


The Van Dyck Collection should not be missed. It will be 
remembered that the tercentenary of Van Dyck’s birth was held 
at Amsterdam in the spring of last year, when the English 
contingent of pictures practically made that exhibition. The present 
exhibition at the Royal Academy is far superior, and conjures up a 
vision of the principal notabilities of the court of Charles I. Some 
of the pictures have a very modern, fresh appearance. The Czar, 
the King of Italy, and Her Majesty the Queen are the chief 
exhibitors. For vigour, colour, and beauty the pictures are 
unsurpassable. What adifference the walls of the Academy present 
just now to that of the summer exhibition when the juxtaposition 
of the pictures prejudice their merits! 


We have just received Holloway's Almanac and Family Friend 
for 1900. It is a very high-class little work, indeed. Printed on 
good paper and illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, it has a fresh 
and inviting appearance. It contains a mass of useful information 
and should be kept at hand in every household Every copy, 


J. 


one halfpenny stamp for postage may obtain it free from Thomas 
Holloway, 78, New Oxford Street. The same firm also send us a 
set of natural history cards, beautifully printed in colours. There 
are 78 cards in all, and they should prove a delight to many 
thousands of children, besides teaching them a good deal of Natural 
History. Anyone mentioning the name of this paper may obtain 
samples of these cards, post free. from Thomas Holloway, 78, New 
Oxford Street, London, or the whole set, carefully packed in a box, 
in exchange for three penny stamps. 








Fairplay for Gatacre. 


(It is generally admitted that Lord Durham’s attack on General 
Gatacre is exceedingly bad form.—Daily Papers. | 


Wuo’'s this that wants to sit upon our Gatacre ? 
Who’s this a-kickin’ of him when he’s down ? 

It’s not for want of pluck that he’s had the devil’s luck 
In fighting like the lion for the Crown. 

He’s something over six feet high is Gatacre: 
He’ll race the fleetest man in all the line; 

He’s a tough ’un on the job, but he ain’t no sort 0’ snob, 
That’s Tommy’s straight opinion, and it’s mine. 


CHORUS :— 


Oh! it ain’t all beer and skittles ‘long with Gatacre ; 

There ain’t no hanky-panky tricks with Gatacre; 

But look ye, mate, and hark ye: every blessed man in 
khaki 

Ought to know there ain’t no flies at all on Gatacre. 


Who did brave things at Omdurman ? 
Who hurried on to Atbara like mad 
To be the first man in where British pluck must win ? 
Why, Gatacre—’twas Gatacre, egad! 
No enterprise too tough for such as Gatacre ; 
No work too hard, no march too long for him, 
And no man has to do what he ain’t doin too 
With all his iron heart and soul and vim. 


Why, Gatacre ! 


No doubt he’s earned his soubriquet of ‘‘ Backacher”’ : 
His men are made of iron or they break ; 

Be iron-like they must, and he will not let them rust, 
But make ’em shine for Queen and country’s sake. 

One day we'll raise a mighty cheer for Gatacre ; 
He made a great mistake in England’s cause, 

But then he’s just the sort to right it as he ought, 
And make old Englaud ring with our applause. 











Up to Date—More or Less. 


It is sad to say, but it is the fact, that New Year’s Day in this 
year of grace now present was a snare and a pitfall, a source of 
trouble and confusion to many persons, well-meaning and other- 
wise. Some started with the excellent resolution of beginning 
from that day forth to date their letters, and they sat down and 
wrote as bold as brass, ‘‘1st January, 1899,’’ and then, with a smile 
of self-approval, washed their hands of it, and went on with their 
effusions rejoicing. Some others there were who really meant being 
up to date, and with a fine flourish they inscribed 1st January, 
19—, but then the old leaven leaked out, the nine holes still fettered, 
them, and they finished up with tke preposterous figures 
Ist January, 1999. Again, some true to their old love 
of eighteen began with 18, but, recollecting themselves, 
produced the old world date of 1st January, 1819. There 
were some who remembered something about 19 and a nought, 
and they got as far as 190, but the glamour of the nine was over 
them, and they ended lamely with 1909; while others, after 
getting as far as 19, went back upon the old lines and 
perpetrated 1918. Another starting with the good old 
figures produced 189—,and, with a supreme effort of recollection, 
annexed an 0, and, so as there should be no mistake, added another, 
and greeted his correspondent from the dim, distant future of 1st 
January, 18900. Again, a muchly post-dated missive loomed upon 
its amazed recipient from as far off as 19009; but the must of ages 
was somehow wanting from a clean, crisp epistle, in most modern 
characters, labelled lst January, /900. The desperate efforts to be 


up-to-dat r not, as the case was. set o1 wondering what wi pe 
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Honours Divided; or, Hearts are Trumps. 
A FRANTIC FARCE, IN SEVERAL MISDEALS. 
Scene: The (New Year's) Card Room, Whistminster. 
DRAMATIS PERSON :— 

Sir William Harcourt .. Captain of H.M. Ship of State (with a 


leek in it), on half-pay. 
Mr. Jesse Collings ...... The New Bob Acres (and a Cow). 


Mr. Schreiner ....-.-e0¢ A Son of the Empire. 
Mr. Kensit ...ccccees .- A Very Hot-Gospeller. 
and 
Mr. Alfred Austin....+- England’s Darling—after Kipling. 


(Curtain rises and discovers a stormy conversation in full swing.) 


Harcourt.—‘ I say again, and I don’t care who hears me, that a 
more ridiculous list of New Year’s honours was never submitted to 
a discriminating and long-suffering public.” 

All.—“ Hear, hear!” (and prolonged applause). 

Harcourt.—‘‘ For myself, of course, I do not care. Virtue is its 
own reward, and all that. And I can assure you that down in 
Monmouthshire my name is—well,I don’t like to boast, but 
mention my name to any publican in that part of the country and 
see for yourselves. But, as I said, I don’t care for myself, but when 
I see so much talent left out in the cold, I blush that a relation of 
mine should be unmindful of true merit.” 

Collings.—‘‘ Gadzhooks [and eyes! Odds bodkins and thimbles ! 
Odds screws and Brummagem ware generally! What I want to 
know is this: Who’s Lubbock, anyway? Who cares for bees and 
ants? Answer methat. And here have I devoted a lifetime to 
cow culture,and am Ion thelist? No! Disgraceful—that’s what 
I call it. I shall speak to Joseph seriously about it—I shall, 
indeed !”’ 

Kensit.— By-the-bye, talking of lists—isn’t Lubbock the ‘ Best 
Hundred Books’’ man? I think I have heard something to that 
effect ?”’ 

Austin.—* Oh, he said they were the best. But there were 
astounding omissions—perfectly astounding! ”’ 

Harcourt.—‘* Your name, I believe, did not appear?” 

Austin.—‘ It did not. Of course, I did not mind for myself, you 
know. But the public looked for it—and complaints were made in 
my hearing. No, Lubbock’s list was most unsatisfactory. You 
agree with me, Mr. Kensit?”’ 

Kensit.—* Most decidedly. What list of books could possibly 
pretend to be complete that omits ‘The Adventures of Incensed 
Harry, or The Converted Acolyte’—a really instructive and inter- 
esting work that should be in every Protestant home ? ”’ 

Harcourt.—‘“‘ I'll make a note of it, Kensit. It might do o 
quotations down in Monmouthshire. Strictly Protestant, of 
course ?”’ 

Kensit.—* Oh, strictly—I shouldn’t dream of recommending 

Harcourt.—‘‘Of course not. But you’re looking rather bad, 
Schreiner. I fear this has been a blow to you.” 

Schreiner.—*It has! I put it to you, now, wouldn’t you say 
that my behaviour, in a most difficult crisis, was unparalleled in the 
history of the world as an exhibition of patriotic loyalty? Am I 
knighted? No! Am I made a Privy Councillor? No! Am I 
remembered in any way? No!” 

Austin.—*I should not worry too much about that, if I were 
you, Schreiner. I think you’ll be remembered, I do, indeed. I do 
not fancy we shall easily forget your splendid services to the Empire, 
and when the time comes (grimly) I have no doubt you will be 
Suitably rewarded.” 

_ Schreiner.—‘‘Then you think my conduct was appreciated at 
its true value, Austin?” 

Austin.—*I haven’t the slightest doubt of it! At its true 
value!” 

Schreiner.— Well, that’s cheering, very cheering. The tension 
has been tremendous—and being naturally highly strung, I have 
suffered acutely.” 

Austin (sotto voce).—‘ You’d suffer still more acutely, and be 
still more highly strung if I had my way.” 

Schreiner.—'‘I beg your pardon, I didn’t quite catch.” 

Austin.—‘‘I merely said what nice weather we’d been having. 
But I really think, Harcourt, someone ought to speak about this 
year’s honours, I do indeed. Nothing for me again, and—it’s 
really time some one protested.” 

Harcourt. —‘ Protested, sir? I mean to protest. Who’s North- 
cote, I should like to know? Isn’t one peerage enough for one 
family ? Iask that question a8 4man and @ Plantagenet.” 
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Harcourt.—"‘ Ah! I should think it was. And I say that it is 
high time—— ” 

Kensit.—“* No, don’t say that—not:High—anything but High —I 
hate the word.”’ 

Harcourt es A Now, look here, Kensit, you’re not in 
church, you know—and I must really ask you to behave yourself, - 
I must not be interrupted.” 

Kensit.— But I only said——”’ 

Harcourt.—“ I know—but your interruption disturbed a train of 
thought; threw it off the lines, so to speak, and I might have had 
@ collision in my peroration.”’ 

rensit.—‘‘ I’m very sorry, but I do so object 

Harcourt.—*‘ Let us understand one another; if you dare to 
disturb me again—lI’ll—I’ll—sprinkle you with holy water, and 
we'll see how you like that !”’ 

Kensit (humbly).—‘ I beg your pardon! I won't—— 


” 





Harcourt.—“ Very well, don’t! But, as I was saying—I—er— 
now there—I don’t know what I was saying.” 
Austin.—* You were saying, ‘ that it was high time ’——” 


Harcourt.—‘ Ah, yes, high time that the Fountain of Honour 
passed into other hands, they are playing it down too low!” 

Austin.—“ Into horny hands of toil you would like it to pass, of 
course.” 

Hercourt.— And why not? Why not? Are not the People, 
the wise and semi-educated People, as capable of working a Fountain 
of Honour as anyone? I speak as a man.” 

Austin.—' And a Plantagenet ? ”’ 

Harcourt.—‘‘ No, no, simply as a man who knows the People, who 
trusts the People, who believes in the People. What does Lubbock 
know of the People? Just because he lectures from time to 
time at some mechanics’ institute or other, is he to be preferred 
above me? ” 

Schreiner.—‘‘ Certainly not. Not at all. And look atme, Here 
am I, a Dutchman, a Boer * 

Austin.— Hear, hear! So you are! "’ 

Schreiner.— But a loyal Boer, gentlemen. Why, if it hadn't 
been for me, the Cape Dutch would have risen,"’ 

Collings.—‘Odds Brummagem Ultimatums and_fire-irons! 
They have, haven't they ?"’ 

Schreiner.—‘‘ Oh, no! Only a few where they thought—— " 

Austin.— They could do so with impunity.” 

Schreiner.—* Well, I did my best. And I fully expected, seeing 
— Rhodes is a Privy Councillor, that they would do the same 

or me.” 

Kensit.—“ Spite, that’s what it is! Spite and backstairs 
influence. Here am I, the chief Protestant in a Protestant 
country; do they load me with honours—do they give me titles ?"’ 

Collings.—‘‘ Odds fenders and coal-scuttles ! Odds small-arms and 
hardware! But atime will come.” 

Kensit.— I doubt it. I believe this country has seen its best 
days, I do, indeed. It’s the vestments that did it; they sap the life’s 
blood of the country, they undermine the manhood of the curate, 
and they petrify the pew-opener.”’ 

Harcourt.—‘'t Would you say that again, slowly? Thanks, I'll 
make a note of it. That’s the kind of thing they like down in 
Monmouthshire. Not tooalliterative, but just alliterative enough.” 

Kensit.—‘‘ Yes, I fancy I have the gift. I can assure you that 
sometimes when I address a meeting the gate-money—I mean—er— 
the collection—is positively enormous. But talents are wasted in 
these days. Titles go to the time servers, and——” 

Harcourt.—‘‘ Never mind, Kensit, never mind. You know what 
the poet says, ‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets.’”’ 

Collings.—* ‘ And simple faith than Norman blood! ’”’ 

Harcourt (offended).—‘' No, I don’t think I would goso far as to 
admit that. But we’ll give those in authority a last chance. We 
may be down on the ‘ Birthday List.’” 

All.—“ True!” 

Harcourt.—‘‘ And if we speak now it may offend people, so I 
think we will adjourn the meeting till June.” 


Farewells and 
(Curtain. ] 











Similar. 


[‘* What upsets our men, and especially the wounded, are the 
unearthly screams the Boers give vent to when wounded.”’— Vide 
Press. } 

Tue Boer is very like a pig 
When he’s to face cold steel ; 
No sooner does he get a dig 
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Than he begins to squeal 
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TOO BAD! 


Vicar.—‘* Your daughters ought to do this heavy washing, Betty; you are too old for 
such work now.” 


Betty.—‘* Ah, and other work, too, sir; I ought to be only for ORNAMENT at my age!”’ 


“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. ‘“‘ Fun’s’’ WASHERWOMAN, 


THe New Year ’as come in, so to say, 
clothed in karki, an’ it’s “ paintin’ the 
town or towns red”’ over in Africa, worse 
luck. All I’opes is that Kitchener will 
make it warm for the Boers, with the 
‘elp of some long range guns, an’ that 
Roberts will ‘“‘ Bob up serenely.’’ A good 
many people ’ave been in the ’abit of 
sneerin’ at volunteers, but they ain’t 
goin’ to take a ‘“‘ back-seat ’’ now they’re 
goin’ tothe front. It’s a shame tothink 
that so many furriners are fightin’ for 
the Poers; it’s a sly way of ‘avin’a dig 
at John Bull, but ’is skin is pretty tough. 

Sir John Lubbock ’as been raised to 
the peerage. Well, ’e deserves it, an’ the 
honour will be populer. As I dessay you 
knows, Sir John is great on ants an’ bees, 
an’ sich-like, but ’e ain’t got a “‘ bee in’is 
bonnet,’’ by no manner of means. Bank 
’Ollerday John is a man of sense an’ 
skience. 

The Dook of Connaught is to suckseed 
Lord Roberts in Ireland. Good! The 
Dook really is a soldier, an’ I’m sure Pat 
will give ’im a ’earty welkim ; the more 
royalty mixes with the Irish, the more 
loyal they’ll be; it woud be a ‘‘ green”’ 
way to go to work to neglect the Emerald 
Isle. 

There’s been more than one case of 
‘repentant deserters,’’ wich shows that 
when there’s fightin’ goin’ on the true 
Briton can’t shut ’is ears to the “ call of 
duty.’”’ Our Army is made of the right 
stuff; but I’m afraid the War Office is of 
rather ‘‘ shoddy ’’ composition; anyway, 
there’s been some big blunderin’ goin’ 
on, though on whose shoulders it rests 
it’s difficult to say at present. ‘‘Time 
will show,” as the passylady mournfully 
sighed wen she gazed at ’er wrinkles in 
the looking-glass. 

Influenzy is ‘‘all over the shop” agin, 
an’ it’s laid its ugly paw on Mr, Kipling, 
but it ain’t clutched ’im very ’ard, I’m 
glad to say. I’ve ’ad it three times. 
They ses there is luck in odd numbers, 
but I’m ’anged if I thought so wen I 
’ad my last attack, 

I s’pose by this time you’ve made 
your good resolutions for the New Year, 
an’ broken most of ’em. Well, never 
mind, so long as you ain’t ‘‘ broke ” your- 
selves. At the same time, try to be 
good; the effort won’t hurt you. I 
mean to “ turn over anew leaf.’”’ I ain’t 
goin’ to let my washing-bills run no 
more—cash down ! 


JANUARY 9, 1900. 








ANDERSON ’?S 


CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
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” ” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

bal ” TAN GLOSS, or 


BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these twofarticles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get them. 





S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
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